THE    DUKE    OF    WINDSOR
his brother "thought they could never do anything right/' as
they had been so much corrected by their parents. King
George repeated Queen Victoria's error, with his sons, and
his relationship with them suffered accordingly.
Frequent chastening made the Prince of Wales secretive,
stubborn and more self-willed than ever. He came to look
upon his father, the Archbishop, and some of the older
Ministers, as a critical and unsympathetic company, designed
to frustrate his natural eagerness. He therefore made his own
life as he wished, in a circle of friends of which his father did
not approve.
The Prince enjoyed his popularity and he allowed his self-
confidence to prosper upon it. He often showed impatience
with formality and liked to be hail-fellow-well-met with
people, providing that he held the right to end the familiarity
when he chose. It is said that he once allowed a golfer to
call him by his Christian name. When the friend carelessly
called him "David" before a crowd of people, he abandoned
the game and, it is said, the friendship also. On another
occasion he retired from a golf club because the officials
remonstrated when he invited the professional into the club
house for tea. These inconsistencies always had a foundation
of good intention, but the foundation sometimes wavered,
and his judgment of people was affected accordingly. He
therefore satisfied himself with a succession of personal en-
thusiasms, rather than face the experience of deep-rooted
friendship. These facts must be realised, not in criticism, but
as indicating gaps in his kind, though uncertain, nature.
Kings are usually afraid to give their confidence to their
friends. Queen Victoria said, when she was married, that it
was a new thing for her "to dare to be unguarded in con-
versing with anybody." Perhaps this fear curbed the natural
friendliness of the Prince of Wales and made it difficult for
him to create the relationships which would have strengthened
him.
The Prince had no great desire to read and he was restless
with abstract conversation. He was in no sense "highbrow"
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